Reaction to Intervention
After the conference, the experience common with England during- the Seven Years' War and the Napoleonic War was about to repeat itself. The British Allies, or at least the chief of them, went on strike. Already France had broken faith by separate negotiations with Russia. Napoleon III. now decided on withdrawing 100,000 men from the Crimea; he had, as has been said above, first thought of establishing his dynasty on the basis not of an English alliance against Russia, but of a resettlement of Europe in the interests of France. Early, however, i*1 *%55> Louis Napoleon reverted to the precedent of his famous uncle's direct communication with the British sovereign in 1801 by flinging his professional diplomatists over and himself writing to Queen Victoria that he wished above all things to act in accord with England. In Paris, however, the war had never been popular as it was in England ; any real attempt to continue it would have jeopardised rather than strengthened the Imperial dynasty. In the summer of 1855, Cowley, our French ambassador, wrote home to Clarendon that Paris was desperately sick of the Anglo-French adventure in arms and its disappointments to French patriotism.
During the next November, France and Austria united to concert terms of peace with Russia without England's knowledge. Palmerston's characteristically strong remonstrance and threat, that Britain would, if need be, continue the war alone, was followed by a peace-protocol arranged between the Austrian and English ambassadors in Paris. This was accepted by the new Czar in the middle of January 1856. Next month, under the presidency
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